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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



i. 

In a recent conversation with Colonel Ingersoll, it was stated that Elizur 
Wright had written for The North American Review a remarkable article on 
life Insurance — his last contribution to the American press. This paper 
will be published in an early number. I found that Colonel Ingersoll had 
been a personal friend of Mr. Wright, as, a few days subsequently, I received 
this touching and eloquent tribute to the dead reformer from the pen of the 
famous orator : 

ELIZUR WRIGHT. 

Another hero has fallen asleep— one who enriched the world with an honest 
life. 

Elizur Wright was one of the Titans who attacked the monsters— the gods 
— of his time — one of the few whose confidence in liberty was never shaken, 
and who, with undimmed eyes, saw the atrocities and barbarisms of his day 
and the glories of the future. 

When New York was degraded enough to mob Arthur Tappan, the noblest 
of her citizens ; when Boston was sufficiently infamous to howl and hoot at 
Harriet Martineau, the grandest Englishwoman that ever touched our soil; 
when the North was dominated by theology and trade, by piety and piracy; 
when we received our morals from merchants, and made merchandise of our 
morals, Elizur Wright held principle above profit, and preserved his manhood 
at the peril of his life. 

When the rich, the cultured, and the respectable, — when church members 
and ministers, who had been " called " to preach the "glad tidings," and when 
statesmen like Webster, joined with blood-hounds, and in the name of God 
hunted men and mothers, this man rescued the fugitives and gave asylum to 
the oppressed. 

During those infamous years— years of cruelty and national degradation- 
years of hypocrisy, and greed, and meanness, beneath the reach of any English 
word, Elizur Wright became acquainted with the orthodox church. He found 
that Christians were willing to enslave men and women for whom they said 
that Christ had died — that they would steal the babe of a Christian mother, 
although they believed that the mother would be their equal in heaven forever. 
He found that those who loved their enemies would enslave their friends — that 
people who, when smitten on one cheek turned the other, were ready, willing, 
and anxious to mob and murder those who simply said, " The laborer is worthy 
of his hire." The church was in favor of slavery, not only of the body but of 
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the mind. According to the creeds, God himself was an infinite master and all 
his children serfs. He ruled with whip and chain, with pestilence and fire. 
Devils were his blood hounds, and hell his place of eternal torture. 

Elizur Wright said to himself, why should we take chains from bodies and 
enslave minds — why fight to free the cage and leave the bird a prisoner f He 
became an enemy of orthodox religion — that is to say, a friend of intellectual 
liberty. 

He lived to see the destruction of legalized larceny, to read the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation ; to see a country without a slave, a flag without a stain. 
He lived long enough to reap the reward for having been an honest man — long 
enough for his " disgrace " to become a crown of glory — long enough to see his 
views adopted and his course applauded by the civilized world — long enough 
for the hated word " abolitionist " to become a title of nobility — a certificate of 
manhood, courage, and true patriotism. 

Only a few years ago the heretic was regarded as an enemy of the human 
race. The man who denied the inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures was looked 
upon as a moral leper, and the atheist as the worst of criminals. Even in that 
day Elizur Wright was grand enough to speak his honest thought, to deny the 
inspiration of the bible— brave enough to defy the God of the orthodox church 
— the Jehovah of the Old Testament — the Eternal Jailer — the Everlasting In- 
quisitor. 

He contended that a good God would not have upheld slavery and polygamy 
— that a loving Father would not assist some of his children to enslave or ex- 
terminate their brethren — that an infinite Being would not be unjust, irritable, 
jealous, revengeful, ignorant, and cruel. 

And it was his great good fortune to live long enough to find the intellect- 
ual world on his side — long enough to know that the greatest naturalists, phi- 
losophers, and scientists, agreed with him— long enough to see certain words 
change places, so that "heretic" was honorable and "orthodox" an epithet. 
To-day the heretic is known to be a man of principle and courage — one blest 
with enough mental independence to tell his thought. To-day, the thoroughly 
orthodox means the thoroughly stupid. 

Only a few years ago it was taken for granted that an " unbeliever" could 
not be a moral man — that one who disputed the inspiration of the legends of 
Judea could not be sympathetic and humane, and could not really love his 
fellow-men. Had we no other evidence upon this subject, the noble life of 
Elizur Wright would demonstrate the utter baselessness of these views. 

His life was spent in doing good— in attacking the hurtful— in defending 
what he believed to be the truth. Generous beyond his means— helping others 
help themselves — always hopeful, busy, just, cheerful, filled with the spirit of 
reform — a model citizen, always thinking of the public good — devising ways 
and means to save something for posterity — feeling that what he had he held 
in trust — loving nature, familiar with the poetic side of things, touched to 
enthusiasm by the beautiful thought, the brave word, and the generous deed — 
friendly in manner, candid and kind in speech — modest but persistent — enjoy- 
ing leisure as only the industrious can — loving and gentle in his family — hos- 
pitable, judging men and women regardless of wealth, position, or public 
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clamor — physically fearless — intellectually honest — thoroughly informed — un- 
selfish, sincere, and reliable as the attraction of gravitation. Such was Elizur 
Wright — one of the staunchest soldiers that ever faced and braved for free- 
dom's sake the wrath, and scorn, and lies of place and power. 

A few days ago I met this genuine man. His interest in all human things 
was just as deep and keen — his hatred of oppression, his love of freedom, just 
as intense, just as fervid as on the day I met him first. True, his body was 
old, but his mind was young; and his heart, like a spring in the desert, bub- 
bled over as joyously as though it had the secret of eternal youth. But it has 
ceased to beat, and the mysterious veil that hangs where sight and blindness 
are the same — the veil that revelation has not drawn aside — that science cannot 
lift, has fallen once again between the living and the dead. 

And yet we hope and dream. May be the longing for another life is but 
the prophecy, forever warm from Nature's lips, that love, disguised as death, 
alone fulfills. We cannot tell. And yet, perhaps this Hope is but an antic, 
following the fortunes of an uncrowned king, beguiling grief with jest, and 
satisfying loss with pictured gain? We do not know. 

But, from the Christian's cruel hell, and from his heaven more heartless 
still, the free and noble soul, if forced to choose, should loathing turn, and 
cling with rapture to the thought of endless sleep. 

But this we know: Good deeds are never childless. A noble life is never 
lost. A virtuous action does not die. Elizur Wright scattered with generous 
hand the priceless seeds, and we shall reap the golden grain. His words and 
acts are ours, and all he nobly did is living still. 

Farewell, brave soul 1 Upon thy grave I lay this tribute of respect and love. 
When last our hands were joined, I said these parting words: "Long life!" 
and I repeat them now. 

Robert G. Inqeksoll. 

II. 

I wish to make some suggestions as to the articles contributed by Chief- 
Justice Hargis on "The Law's Delay," and by Judge Learned on "The 
Tardiness of Justice." 

According to the learned chief -justice, the principal sources of the law's 
delay and defects originate " in the venality, neglect, or incapacity of legisla- 
tors!" But, if more worthy, what could they do to remove those evils? Could 
they instruct the courts, or make the course of judicial administration more 
simple, certain, or direct? No. But the legislature of any State might make 
the lawyer's work more easy by adopting the " New York Code of Procedure of 
1848," every part of which has received judicial construction. The " red tape, 
or useless technical forms," of which the chief-justice complains, might thus 
be superseded. 

He refers to the bulk and conflict of our laws, to the reports in which law 
and dicta are so commingled as to "render it a physical impossibility for the 
judges to examine all of them on every question." Did any judge, not a mere 
'prentice hand, ever have occasion to do that? 

In view of our present condition, the chief -justice thinks that "the codifi- 
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cation of American law is a growing and urgent necessity." But such a code 
could not contain all that law. It follows, that under such a code the cases 
contested before the courts would fall into several classes. Thus, the class to 
which the code applies, another to be governed by analogies, other cases which 
will depend on principles of natural justice, and on old rules of law. A judge 
might even then find his work as severe as at present. He will yet need the 
books now in use. He will need the practice reports, which will — often con- 
flicting — give construction to the provisions of that code ; also the reports of 
cases determined on appeals, with the opinions of judges, law, and dicta, after 
the common experience. In a few years his law library will contain thousands 
of volumes, ever increasing in number, as with the French, after their code, 
and in less than fifty years another codification may be an urgent necessity. 

A few words as to the other article must suffice. Our judicial work is not 
shown to be tardy by contrasting it with our progress in other relations, nor 
does the statement that Lord Bllenborough "tried seventeen defended cases" 
in a single day help the argument. No judge, early or late, ever aspired to 
such monstrous celerity. Nor is it just or logical to support the charge of tar- 
diness by citing a few cases which have lingered in the courts for years, with- 
out regard to the vast number of cases, which, in the same courts and years, 
have been contested and determined. 

It is true that the Supreme Court of the United States, and the New York 
Court of Appeals, are greatly in arrear in their business. The remedy is not 
by denying suitors the right of appeal, but by reorganizing those courts. Let 
the Constitutions of the United States and of New York be so amended, that 
another co-ordinate branch of each of those courts may be created. Congress, 
and the New York Legislature, could appoint commissioners competent to 
classify, once for all, the nature of the business that should come before each of 
those courts. Joseph Neilson. 

III. 

The following extract is found in the Keily correspondence submitted to the 
Senate in December, and afterwards published : 

" It is to be remembered that one of the most acceptable Ministers ever sent 
by the United States to Austria, Mr. John A. Kasson, was first nominated for 
the Madrid mission, and that Spain objected to receive him because of his al- 
leged public sympathy with the separatist movement in Cuba. The political 
objections to Mr. Keily, namely, want of political tact, and fear of wounding the 
sensibilities of a friendly State, might have been urged with equal or greater 
force against Mr. Kasson ; but he seems to have been more fortunate than Mr. 
Keily, and no sinister influence undermined his position and opposed obstacles 
to the recognition of his personal worth and intellectual merits." 

This rumor of an objection by Spain to Mr. Kasson was put in vogue in 
1877 by reason of his appointment to Vienna soon after the announcement of 
his designation for Madrid. In fact he was never appointed to Madrid, but 
was offered, and had intimated his acceptance of the offer of the Spanish mis- 
sion, when the post at Vienna became vacant. Then Secretary Bvarts gave 
him his option between the two posts, and Mr. Kasson accepted and was ap- 
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pointed to Vienna. The rumor of an objection by Spain had no foundation in 
fact, as fully appears from the following note recently addressed to Mr. Kas- 
son by ex-Secretary (now Senator) Evarts: 

" Washington, D. C, January 5, 1886. 
"Hon. John A. Kasson, Washington: 

"Dear Sib: In answer to your inquiry touching the statement that the Span- 
ish Government made objection to your appointment as Minister to that coun- 
try in 1877, and during my term as Secretary of State, I take pleasure in say- 
ing that no such question was ever raised. The appointment for Madrid, 
originally proposed by me, was changed, upon your preference, to Vienna; and 
for reasons having no connection whatever with, or knowledge of, either gov- 
ernment. I am, very truly yours, 

[Signed] "Wm. M. Evarts." 

IV. 

The disparity of conditions in society springs largely from the privilege one 
part of society has of taxing the other part. When this privilege of private 
taxation is destroyed it will be impossible for a few individuals to garner into 
their coffers the wealth of the world, or to acquire the custody of the land. 
The remedy should not lie in the direction of limiting the amount of wealth 
that any individual shall possess, lest it destroy one of the incentives to in- 
dustry, by prohibiting the acceptance of a legitimate reward for superior skill 
and foresight. 

The governing classes in society would do well to see to it, and that quickly, 
that no industrious laborer, willing to work, shall be compelled to suffer and 
see his family suffer because of an enforced idleness ; and this they can do by 
opening the land, which is the common heritage, to the honest settler and 
to him only. A well directed system of taxation on the land speculator's 
holdings would result in immediate relief, and ultimate relief would come 
from the reclamation to common ownership of all the land. 

The overcrowding of the professions, the 1,500,000 unemployed laborers in 
our country, the superinduced deathless competition among those seeking em- 
ployment — bringing wages down to the starvation point — the tremendous con- 
centration of capital lying idle in bank vaults, are a few of the conditions from 
which spring Communism, Socialism, and threats of anarchy. Society is daily 
breeding Jean Valjeans. 

What the laboring man wants is not the confiscation or limitation of honestly 
acquired wealth, but a chance to enter the struggle for existence unhampered 
by artificial strictures. He only asks that no man or set of men shall be 
allowed to strangle the demand for his labor. To do him justice, rack rents 
must be prohibited, quit rents must be instituted. The law must say.to the 
landlord as it does to the usurer : " So far but no farther." In this direction 
a law of limitation would be both beneficial and operative. Rent acts on our 
commercial machinery as the governor controls the speed of the engine. When 
rents are low the mills run night and day, the laborer gets good wages with- 
out pressing his claim by a strike, and money flows from the bank vaults into 
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channels of trade at an accelerated speed ; but, when rents are high, the com- 
mercial machinery slackens, the mills close, failure follows failure, railroad 
traffic falls off, wages are reduced, strikes become frequent and money again 
accumulates in vast amounts. The bubble credit bursts, the financial and 
commercial system is convulsed, and a tremor of horror runs through the 
community from end to end. We understand how this is possible, when we 
remember that all legitimate commerce is but an exchange of labor, and that 
rent, or a charge for the use of the ground, is taken from the product of labor. 
When the shoemaker completes two pairs of shoes he should be able to purchase, 
that is exchange them for two pairs of shoes' worth of furniture, or clothing 
or coal, or any of the necessities or luxuries of life, but when one pair goes for 
rent he can purchase but half the quantity of these commodities, and can 
therefore employ but half the labor he otherwise could set in motion. By 
taking a portion of their labor without giving a return, the landlord prohibits 
one set of laborers from employing another set, and the intensity of this pro- 
hibition or degree of limitation varies with the rise and fall in rents. 

A law similar to our usury laws, fixing a rent limit, with reversion of title 
to the State as the penalty, and allowing the tenant to come into court and 
petition forfeiture of his landlord's title, would do much and relieve the distress 
of our laborers, if it did not eradicate or limit man's avarice. 

James P. Kohuer. 
V. 

You will readily judge of the fairness and accuracy of Col. P. D. Grant's 
article in the Review for December, by noting that the following dispatch 
should come in at the top of the 514th page, showing, that before Halleck's 
congratulation of Hunter, and before he recommended C. F. Smith for pro- 
motion — in fact two days before — he had recommended the promotion of 
Grant : 

St. Loots, Feb. 17, 1882, 1 p. u. 
Majob-Genebal McCleixan: 

Make Buell, Grant, and Pope major-generals of volunteers, and give me 
command in the West. I ask this in return for Forts Henry and Donelson. 

H. W. Haixeck, 

Major-Oeneral. 

Col. Grant knew of this dispatch. It has been public in the "War 
Records," Vol. VII., page 628, since 1882. 

Grant was nominated same day. Halleck asked it, and so two days before 
the dispatches Col. Grant gives about Hunter and C. F. Smith. 

Geobge C. Barton. 
VI. 

In a private note accompanying the second part of his article on the cam- 
paign of Shiloh, General Beauregard records this interesting fact : 

"Just before mounting our horses (on the morning of the second day's 
fight), it occurred to me to ascertain the pulsations of the human system in the 
excitement of going into battle. I requested my medical director, Dr. Brodie, 
to examine the pulses of myself and staff. He found that they varied from 
ninety to one hundred and thirty." 
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VII. 

There is no error more common among the industrial classes than the be- 
lief, often expressed in their labor organizations, that capitalists, as a class, are 
without exception inimical to their interests. While there is often presented 
plausible evidence for this opinion, yet, both by words and deeds, some of 
these more fortunate contestants in the battle of life demonstrate their belief 
that there is need of such legislation or such measures of industrial co-opera- 
tion as shall tend to distribute more equitably the fruits of our civilization 
among all classes of society. Among these representative men of wealth there 
are few more widely known or held in greater honor by their workmen than 
Pierre Lorrillard. Recently, when congratulated by a workingman for his 
brave action in the collision of his yacht with a ferry-boat, and warned of an 
impending conflict between capitalists and labor, he addressed to his correspon- 
dent the following letter, which has lately come into my hands, and which, I 
think, will be read with interest both by employers and employed: 

Henry Markham, Esq., 

Bear Sir : Your note with inclosure received ; I do not usually answer let- 
ters personally as I have so much to attend to, but being at present laid up in 
the house by an accident which damaged my leg, I thought I would answer 
your letter. 

Allow me to deny any heroic action in looking after my lady guests at the 
time my yacht collided with the ferry-boat. . . . For a long time I have taken 
a great and increasing interest in the welfare and happiness of the oppressed 
of Europe, and also a deep interest in the laboring classes of America, so many 
of whom I employ. No manufacturer is, I hope, more liked and trusted by his 
employees than myself, and while never yielding in the least to unjust de- 
mands, I have always tried to look after their welfare and happiness, and to 
gain their confidence and affection. 

But the field is broader than my own] affairs. I know the irresistible power 
of the masses, and I sympathize with them in their eternal struggle for exist- 
ence. I feel for them, well knowing their daily efforts to keep the wolf from 
the door. Many times have I thought if some plan could not be devised to give 
them a more equal share in the good things of this life. How to ameliorate 
their condition is the question. Could not their leaders advise them to look 
upon the ballot as the most efiicient instrumentality to produce for them a 
more satisfactory state of affairs ? Communism is and always has been a 
failure. Co-operative works look well in theory, but they have generally failed ; 
and yet I think we must look to them in the near future as the most practicable 
method of benefiting the laboring classes. When they have honest leaders 
who consider their welfare as the supreme consideration, we will find them act- 
ing with common sense. With communism in operation we would have finan- 
cial ruin, distress, and want of employment, and it would end in military 
despotism. 

The danger to the people by the accumulation of the enormous fortunes of 
the present day, and the fact of their being owned by persons who seem to have 
no respect, love, or common feeling for the people, seems to me a great and im- 
vol. cxlii. — sro. 351. 15 
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portant problem. In Europe, princes, kings, and persons of great wealth, use 
their means in a thousand ways for the gratification, happiness, and refinement 
of the people around them ; whereas, in this country, they act selfishly, and 
they are, or appear to ba, utterly indifferent to the suffering at their doors. 
As to your hint of an impending rising among the people, personally I have 
nothing to fear. Almost all my means are in my factories, and I will always 
be in the front rank of those who love the people, and shall do all in my power 
to check them in any madness that bad or ambitious leaders may advocate. 

I hold that Labor's remedy is in the ballot. It now has a power stronger 
than armies or navies. By means of it the working classes can so wield the 
machinery of legislation as to give them all they can ask for in justice. I have 
no political ambition. I will never willingly enter into political life unless 
some uprising or concerted action on the part of labor makes it my duty to try 
to guide this rising tide. For amy uprising, even if successful, would be of no 
benefit to the people unless it was directed by capable leaders. Destroy all the 
wealth and capital of the country, and you would spread financial ruin, deprive 
labor of employment, and in six months starvation would stare fifty millions 
of people in the face. When time brought its remedy, we would be the sub- 
jects of a modern Bonaparte or Caesar. 

If I should ever be tempted to take a part in public affairs, it shall be sim- 
ply as a friend of the people. I want no office, and should accept nothing in 
the gift of the nation; but I should like to see labor organized in such a man- 
ner as I could easily suggest, with labor lodges organized on the principle of 
benevolent associations, and so thoroughly knit together that they would act as 
one man, thus make their views respected and their influence felt politically 
and at the election by their ballots. But to do this the Labor Party must not 
allow itself to be used as a party machine. Its officers must never take office 
from city, State, or nation. Its committees must be free from all political pre- 
dilections. It must stand as pure as the Spartans before the world. If these 
perhaps Utopian ideas could be carried out, we might expect a more equitable 
division between capital and labor. 

You who represent the laboring classes, would do well to consider if you 

could not find leaders equally true, fair, and honest among those you term 

"aristocrats" — leaders who would make the interests of labor and their own 

interests identical— men whose success in this world's affairs is due more to their 

own business ability and honesty than to the wiles of fate or fortune. 

Yours respectfully, 

Pierre Lorillard. 

VIII. 
It makes glad the heart of man to read " Rome and the Inquisitions," in 
the December number of The North American Review. History so thor- 
oughly confirms its statements! Mr. Glover tells us, that, yielding to the 
urgent appeals of Isabella, Sixtus, in 1480, consented to the establishment of 
the Inquisition in Spain, more for political than religious reasons, and that the 
pontiffs were ever ready to extend the hand of charity to those who sought 
protection from the fury of the inquisitors. Turning to the records, we find 
that the pope issued a bull in November, 1478, authorizing Ferdinand and Isa- 
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bella to appoint two or three bishops, or other dignitaries of the church, aged 
at least forty years, and graduates of theology, to seek after and discover all 
apostates, heretics, and their abettors, with full power to proceed against them. 
Isabella suspended the execution of the bull for two years. In January, 1481, 
the court was established in a Dominican convent at Seville. During that 
year, two hundred and ninety-eight "new Christians" were burnt in Seville 
a] one. Some who were condemned appealed to Eome. The pontiff extended 
the hand of charity, revoked the authority he had given others to appoint in- 
quisitors, reserving that right for himself. In the kindness of his heart he 
appointed that eminently just and merciful man, Torquemada, Inquisitor-Gen- 
eral of the Kingdom of Castile. 

Thus does history demonstrate the truth of Mr. Glover's assertion, that 
" the atrocities of the Spanish institution were thoroughly Spanish, and the 
Roman Church may hold herself irresponsible for them." Priests, bishops, car- 
dinals, and popes, may be held responsible, but the Koman Church cannot be 
held responsible ! 

Eugene Mantvebt. 

IX. 

It is not true, as the author of the Great Psychical Opportunity asserts, that 
scientists have refused to give attention to such things, or that they have 
failed to account for the phenomena by recognized laws of matter and mind. 

Clairvoyance is only a variety of fortune-telling, and its believers are satis- 
fied with vague shadows, in which an occasional resemblance or coincidence 
fills their whole mental vision, to the eclipse of all dissimilarity and discrepancy. 
Mesmerism was thoroughly investigated during the first half of this century by 
leading European scientists ; and, though many for a time were inclined to 
give more or less credit to its author's claims, the conclusions of Braid and 
Carpenter are generally accepted by scientific men : that is, the mesmeric state 
is only artificial sonnambulism. As to dreams, they have the same claim to 
credibility as fortune-telling, and generally the same believers. The value of 
presentments is to be judged by the same standard. No note is taken of the 
failures, which vastly preponderate ; while the most trivial fulfillment is mag- 
nified by fancy, so that there is no room in the scope of observation for the 
discrepancies. Apparitions are simply visual hallucinations. Always present 
in mania apotu, generally in other forms of mania, frequently in fevers, pro- 
longed wakefulness, fasting, and prostration, and occasionally with delicate 
nervous organizations in ordinary health, they require no new principles to ex- 
plain their occurrence. If truth of tenets be decided by number and honesty of 
adherents, Christianity must yield to Buddhism. 

Spiritualism has been so mixed up with jugglery, that it is often difficult and 
sometimes impossible to eliminate the latter factor in the phenomena, so as to 
present a subject for legitimate study. Exposures of its impositions have been 
made by public lecturers, who performed the usual feats of the mediums and 
agreed to repeat any others which might be produced. Yet credit must be 
given to many mediums for honesty and sincerity. Stripped of jugglery and 
unconscious muscular action, which easily cover all the prodigies of inanimate 
objects, the performances of the writing and speaking mediums can be explained 
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on grounds already laid down by physiologists. Every well-informed person 
is aware that muscular actions which are under control of the will, are 
habitually performed without its exercise and often without consciousness. 
Fewer persons are aware that mental operations are also carried on without act 
of will or consciousness, even in waking moments, while the will completely 
and consciousness mainly are in abeyance during the dreams of sleep. The 
mind of the writing medium operates without governance of the will, just as 
his hand does in the writing, but consciousness of the mental and muscular acts 
is generally preserved, though sometimes only partially so. The same explana- 
tion applies to the performances of speaking or trance-mediums. It is quite 
unnecessary to suppose that either medium is actuated by any force or intelli- 
gence exterior to himself. So far as the mental operations are outside his own 
will, they are essentially dreams, and have no more coherency nor correctness 
than dreams. 

It is a mistake to suppose that spiritualism is capable of any practical and 
useful application, Its votaries have had about forty years to develop it into 
a system, and millions of supposed communications from another sphere have 
been obtained. If such revelations have any value, it must long ago have been 
realized by speculators of every class, but they have been as fruitless as fortune- 
telling ; yet no amount of abstract reasoning nor uniform failure can convince 
credulous minds. Moreover spiritualism, for most of its votaries, has the 
sanctity of religion. It is received by faith without evidence, or contrary to 
the best evidence. Such people are not convinced by cold argument, are 
sensitive, and are best let alone. In a mixed company it is now safer to discuss 
Christianity and the late civil war than spiritualism. 

To sum up, these supposed occult phenomena have received due attention, 
have been found conformable to established laws, and have been relegated to 
the realm of witchcraft and other delusions. The extirpation of such belief is 
a fruitless and hopeless undertaking, and men of science should not be asked 
to waste their time in useless missionary work. S. S. Rerrick, M. D. 

X. 
Toward the close of his article in the November number of The North 
American Review, Dr. Schaff says: " . . we shall probably have a good 
deal of trouble yet . . . with the public schools, where the civil and 
ecclesiastical interests come in contact." He then goes on to point out the ad- 
vantages of the separation of church and state. Permit me to ask if there is 
one such advantage that might not have its counterpart arising from the 
separation of school and state. Full educational liberty ought to be just as 
highly prized as "full religious liberty." State schoolism "makes men rely 
on the help of the government," just as much as " State churchism " does. In 
the rapidly increasing capitals of this country, the nominally educated magis- 
trates become more and more indifferent to their duty toward the education 
that they profess to believe in. In other words, adequate school accommodations 
are as difficult to obtain in our large cities as are adequate church accommoda- 
tions in European cities. Are not freedom and independence the best conditions 

for the growth and prosperity of schools, as well as churches f 

H. J. Chase. 



